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SOCRATES, BUDDHA, AND CHRIST. 



Withth certain limits, all the grand ethical and religious 
reforms of history have much the same characteristics. If this 
sounds like a paradox, it is only to those who are accustomed to 
believe in history as a continuous rectilinear progress. Unless 
the course of events runs in cycles, as was the belief of the 
Greeks, nothing seems truer than the assertion that different 
epochs have different problems in ascending scales of complexity, 
or else win successive victories over a constantly diminishing 
sum of difficulties. But whatever progress is, it certainly is not 
so much rectilinear as spiral, because humanity advances only 
by a series of reactions against an ever-pressing environment. 
If life be denned as the successive adaptation of internal states 
in correspondence with external changes, each spiritual reform, 
though with different phases, will present the same species of 
efforts to break through the narrowing bonds of the material, 
under whatever name it may be known, whether as fate or 
nature, theology or science. The moral effort will be made, 
the advancing forces will be thrown back for a century, only to 
return in newer armor and under a different standard to the 
beleaguered town of Mansoul. 

The history of all religions is much the same, and so is the 
history of practical ethics. Religion, which, like philosophy, 
begins in wonder and awe, always tends to become stereotyped 
in set formularities ; that is to say, it gradually traces forms 
that excited its worship as the unknown, until by means of 
dogmas it becomes the known, the explored, the familiar. 
Ethics, which has its origin in the most ordinary experiences of 
life and conduct, gradually swells in volume till it becomes 
identified with all the rules of a transcendental religion. Then 
some one that does not believe in this apotheosis of ethics leads a 
revolt against the religious ritual with which it has become 
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identified; lie cares more to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly, than for all the gorgeous ceremonial of worship 
and sacrifice. By bringing back ethics to its simplest elements, 
he also desires to restore religion to its primitive attitude of 
wonder and awe ; he desires to take the shoes from off his feet 
in religious veneration, while he mixes with his fellow-beings in 
the every-day garb of sympathy and affection. When religions 
are reformed, it is usually in pursuance of an ethical idea of the 
simplest and most catholic character. 

For general outlines, this statement will hold true of each of 
the three great ethical reformers, Buddha, Socrates, and Christ, 
though more obviously of the first and last than of the Greek 
moralist. The religious problem was more present to the mind 
of Buddha and Christ than it was to Socrates, who had to 
combat the forces of sophistry, skepticism, and dogmatic mate- 
rialism, as well as the anthromorphic conceptions of Hellenic 
religion. But Buddha had a purely ethical mission, besides his 
antagonism to Brahmanical theology; and Christ combined 
with his attack on Pharisaism and Hebraic ritual the advocacy 
of socialistic ideas and democratic championship. Absolutely 
different as were the local circumstances in the midst of which 
the three reformers appeared, it is curious to note how many 
parallel points there were in their lives. Grotama, the Buddha, 
lived about five hundred years before the Christian era; Soc- 
rates, a century later. There is all the difference in the world 
between Gotama's yellow-clad mendicant monks and Socrates's 
band of philosophical adherents, while the early Christian dis- 
ciples possessed characteristics alien to both philosophers and 
monks. And yet they treat their founder's life and character in 
precisely similar fashion. While the actual Socrates is depicted 
in Xenophon's "Memorabilia," the ideal Socrates gains his 
apotheosis in Plato's dialogues. Historical criticism enables us 
to distinguish between the Christ of the Synoptic Gospel and the 
central figure of the Johannian Gospel ; and in similar fashion 
the glorified and wonderful Buddha of the " Lalita Vistara," the 
standard Sanskrit work of the northern Buddhists, finds his 
real and more humble counterpart in the Gotama of the Pati 
Pitakas. 

Socrates has his early mission conveyed to him in the 
answer of the oracle; Gotama learns to know his task while 
under the Bo-tree; Christ passes his initiatory ordeal in the 
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desert. Christ is tempted of the devil after a long fast ; Buddha 
sustains a protracted conflict with Mara, the Prince of Dark- 
ness, before the final victory is gained. Gotama promulgates 
his doctrine in opposition to the official ritualism of the Brah- 
mans ; Christ is the free-thinking reformer, as compared with 
the dead formalism of the Scribes and Pharisees ; Socrates has 
as his foes sophists, demagogues, and those who accused him of 
"introducing new divinities." All these reformers refuse to 
incorporate in their systems any physical or metaphysical 
theories ; all alike start with common topics of every-day life, 
with parables from nature and apologues of unvarnished sim- 
plicity. Socrates finds that Critias, his own pupil, consents to 
his death ; Christ is betrayed by his own disciple ; Gotama's 
Judas Iscariot is called Devadatta. The favorite Phoedo, with 
whose hair Socrates is playing, reminds one of John, who leaned 
on Jesus' heart ; and Buddha, too, had his beloved disciple in 
Aranda. There are points in the death-story of Gotama that 
remind the reader now of Socrates, now of Christ. He dismisses 
his disciples at Vesali, much as Christ sends away his disciples 
and faces the agony at Gethsemane alone. Not one of the 
female disciples is near the Master when he is dying, just as 
Socrates says, " O Crito, let some one lead this woman home," 
when Xanthippe appears in his prison. " Hearken, ye monks, I 
say unto you," exclaims Buddha, " all earthly things are tran- 
sitory." "Strive on without ceasing, watch and pray," says 
Christ to the chosen three, "lest ye enter into temptation." 
" Not so, Aranda," says Buddha, " weep not, sorrow not." And 
Socrates, too, when he has drunk the cup and hears his friends 
weeping, upbraids them : " What is this strange outcry ? Be 
quiet, and have patience." 

It is needless, perhaps, to add the extraordinary resemblance 
between the subsequent histories of Buddhism and Christianity 
as religious systems ; a fact, of course, to which the Socratic 
system, not being primarily a religion, can afford no parallel. 
In later times, Buddha, like Christ, is born of a pure virgin, and 
becomes a universal monarch. In the course of fifteen hun- 
dred years, Roman Catholicism and Tibetan Lamaism, the 
lineal descendants of Christ and Buddha, have become sacer- 
dotal and sacramental systems ; each with its bells and rosaries 
and images and holy water ; each with its services in dead lan- 
guages, with choirs and processions and creeds and incense, in 
VOL. cxl. — no. 338. 5 
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which the laity are spectators only. Each has its idols and 
relics and symbols, its reverence to the Virgin and Child, 
its shrines and pilgrimages, its monasteries and cathedrals. 
In the services of each, the priest reverently swallows a material 
thing, and believes himself to have swallowed a part of the 
Divine Nature. Bach is ruled over by a pope with a triple 
tiara, the earthly representative of an eternal spirit in the 
heavens.* 

But we are not concerned here with the subsequent develop- 
ments, so much as with the main characteristics of spiritual and 
ethical reform at the time when they were first inaugurated. 
Whatever else they may be or may not be, all reforms possess 
one common feature : they are all animated by a pure zeal for 
humanity as such, divested of all those integuments, metaphysi- 
cal, theological, or scientific, with which man is forever seeking 
to cover his assumed nakedness. When man first reasoned him- 
self into the belief that he was naked, then was the beginning of 
woe, the fall from the primal Eden. For then began the slowly 
wrought edifices of doctrine, that taught man that he needed 
adventitious aids to work out his own salvation. He was an 
atom in a resistlessly whirling stream of fates, a plaything in 
the hands of jealous and omnipotent gods, a single defenseless 
unit, against which were ranged the forces of nature and an 
unseen, omnipresent, supra-mundane realm. Before his imagi- 
nation were ever looming forces and agencies, unknown, terrific, 
soul-subduing, with whom he must make his peace by whatever 
means, on pain of some dim, fantastic, immeasurable punish- 
ment. And so come on him the locust army of philosophers and 
priests and metaphysicians, to eat up every green shoot of nat- 
ural feeling and simple, unreasoned activity. When the ethical 
reformer appears, his first effort is to recall man to what he is 
in and by himself as a single spiritual unit ; his second is then 
to attempt to adjust his relations with those around him ; his 
third, to wage truceless war with the official teachers of the 
time. He cannot help the polemical attitude, for drastic meas- 
ures are required; and if he does not attack the established 
authorities they force on the battle, because they see that their 
privileges are being threatened. But the opposition attitude is 
only the necessary consequence, and not the essential element, 
of the reform. The first step is to enable man to see for him- 
* Khys David's "Hibbert Lectures," p. 193. 
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self, and so knowledge, however understood, is the indispensable 
prerequisite. Then come the simple maxims of charity and 
benevolence, the simple duties that are the earliest tasks of a 
man who knows himself, and knows what he has to do. To 
give sight to the blind, to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captive, and the opening of prisons to those 
that are bound, — these are the first words of every new gospel. 
The special circumstances of the case naturally determine the 
character of the knowledge to be imparted. When Gotama 
began his mission he was preaching to born pessimists. The one 
certain fact in the world was its endless misery. Thereon men 
had built refinement of torture, in the beliefs that accompanied 
the early Animism of the Aryan race : that the soul passed 
from body to body in a course of transmigration. It was not 
apparently a necessary part of the early creed, which taught 
that man had a soul ; at all events, it seems likely that the 
Aryans learned the doctrine of metempsychosis after their incur- 
sion into the Indian peninsula, though we cannot point to the 
time when they were not Animists. But the vista of future 
sufferings that was thus opened before their eyes was a burden 
too heavy to be borne. It is bad enough for the modern pes- 
simist, who limits suffering to the world we know ; but the 
aneient pessimist was in a worse case, when to the present life 
was added another and yet another worldly existence, in which 
the dreary drama of torture was to be enacted anew. Further 
ingenuities were due to the priests with their complicated ritual 
of sacrifices and bodily mortifications. From this net-work of 
pains and penalties, it was Gotama's desire to deliver much- 
enduring man. All suffering, he said, arises from ignorance : 
" Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall set you free." 

Gotama's measures to secure this freedom were drastic 
enough. No mortifications in the first place, no such belief in 
soul as the Brahmanical creed involved, and lastly only such 
limited credence in transmigration as would allow for the last- 
ing effects of conduct and character. (Karma.) The story that 
details Gotama's antagonism to self-mortification is picturesquely 
placed at the very opening of his career. In the wood of 
Urnvela, he is said to have lived in the severest discipline, 
tongue pressed against palate, holding his breath, and deny- 
ing himself nourishment. But no illumination came. His body 
is attenuated by self-inflicted pain, but he finds himself no 
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nearer his goal. So he sees that self-mortification cannot lead 
to enlightenment, and he takes nourishment again freely, to 
regain Ms former strength. Now there were five ascetics living 
in the neighborhood, who were astonished at his persistence in 
the faith of asceticism ; but when they saw that he had deserted 
the good cause, they with one consent abandoned him as a cast- 
away. To these, after the victorious sojourn under the Tree of 
Knowledge, comes Gotama, and preaches to them the sermon at 
Benares, which corresponds to Christ's Sermon on the Mount. 
The sequel is told in the "Mahavagga," I., 6-10 ff. : 

" The Exalted One came to Benares, to the deer-park Isipatara, where 
the five aseeties dwelt. Then the five ascetics saw the Exalted One ap- 
proaching from a distance. When they saw him, they said to one another : 
' Friends, yonder comes the ascetic Gotama, who lives in self-indulgence, who 
has given up his quest, and returned to self-indulgence. "We shall show him 
no respect, not rise up before him, not take his alms-bowl and his cloak from 
him ; but we shall give him a seat, and he can sit down, if he likes.' But 
the nearer and nearer the Exalted One came to the five ascetics, the less 
could the five ascetics abide by their resolution. They went up to the 
Exalted One. One took from him his alms-bowl and cloak ; another brought 
him a seat ; a third gave him water to wash his f Set, and a footstool. Then 
the five ascetics said to the Exalted One : ' If thou hast not been able, friend 
Gotama, by those mortifications of the body, to attain superhuman perfection, 
the full supremacy of the knowledge and contemplation of sacred things, 
how will thou now, when thou livest in self-indulgence, attain such perfec- 
tion f ' Then the Exalted One spake to the five ascetics, saying : ' There are 
two extremes, O monks, from which he who leads a religious life must 
abstain. One is a life of pleasure, devoted to desire and enjoyment : that is 
base, ignoble, unspiritual, unworthy, unreal. The other is a life of mortifi- 
cation : it is gloomy, unworthy, unreal. The perfect one, O monks, is re- 
moved from both these extremes, and has discovered the way that lies 
between them, the middle way, which enlightens the eyes, enlightens the 
mind, which leads to rest, to knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvana." 
(Oldenberg's "Buddha," ff. 125-127.) 

There is much in this story that runs parallel with the Gospel 
narratives of Christ. There is the disdain of the ascetic for the 
mere human being. " The Son of Man cometh eating and drink- 
ing, and ye say, ' Behold a gluttonous man and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.' " There is the contrast with 
the ascetic John, who came neither eating nor drinking ; and 
there is the justification that wisdom has for her children, " Be 
ye not of a sad countenance, as the hypocrites." But there is 
also the further parallel with Socrates: on the one side, 
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Antisthenes with the Cynics; on the other, the Cyrenaic 
Aristippus with the doctrine of pleasure ; and half-way between 
the extremes is Socrates, neither ascetic nor voluptuary, with 
his counsels of ooicppoaovq (sobriety) and fistptoTTji; (moderation), 
and his life-long exemplification of the Hellenic text ivrfihv &ym> 
(nothing in excess). In this, as in other matters, the ethical re- 
former is the true humanist. 

The two other doctrines of Buddha that have been mentioned 
may be taken together, as they both seem to have been formu- 
lated in direct antagonism to Brahman metaphysics. The older 
philosophy recognized Alman, in the same way that G-erman 
transcendentalism envisages the self, or Ego, or the conscious- 
ness. It was the Alman, for instance, that made the world, 
much as the understanding makes the world, according to Kant, 
or the world arises in consciousness, according even to so em- 
pirical a thinker as Mr. Lewes. With this Alman there was an 
ultimate fusion of the Brahma, or Word, just as the Neo- 
Platonic Logos both was with God and was God, and the 
coalition of the two amounted to the one identical, absolute self- 
consciousness, as it would be phrased by Hegelianism. From 
all this verbose and mystical metaphysic Buddha turned away. 
To him there was no Ego in the sense of an underlying unity of con- 
sciousness, no self or soul in the autological or religious meaning 
of the word. Buddha takes up a position on this question that 
resembles that of Hume in facing the spiritualistic hypothesis of 
Berkeley's experience, indeed, testifies to states of consciousness 
that come and go in quick succession ; but where shall we find 
in experience any testimony to the underlying subject ? A see- 
ing, a hearing, a conceiving, above all a suffering, take place ; 
but where is the existence that may be regarded as the seer, the 
hearer, the sufferer? Everything is changing, is in flux, in 
movement; itdvta 'pit is a truth for Buddha, as well as for his 
Ephesian contemporary, Heracleitus. 

The object of this disbelief in the identity of the self is very 
probably theological ; there can be no doubt that, once granted 
the existence of the soul as a separate entity, there is large room 
for theological dogma with regard to its being, its origin, and 
its destiny. Provision at once has to be made for securing its 
sanctity by sacrificial offerings and all the ritual of purification ; it 
is held to be contaminated by the body, which is thenceforward 
regarded as the prison-house of a diviner being. Its fate in a 
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future world affords endless exercise for ingenious combinations 
of torture and ecstasy, such as have pleased the theological 
mind in all ages. But the immediate effect of Buddha's nega- 
tive doctrine is to throw doubt upon the possibility of that 
transmigration of souls which was so cherished a doctrine 
among the Brahmans. For if there be no identical Ego, or per- 
sonality, how can it be conceived to change from body to body ? 
And if transmigration be denied, is not the morality that is fed 
by belief in a future life largely impaired ? 

The device of Buddha was to retain the lasting effects of 
action and character, while he dispensed with the ordinary 
theory of metempsychosis. This is the doctrine of Harma, or 
moral retribution, which is in some respects not unlike the 
modern doctrine of heredity. "Whatever a man reaps, that 
also he has sown," may be taken as the text of Buddha's 
teaching on this point; for actions never lose their proper 
effects, and if there be suffering now, it must be because, 
either in the present life or in a past generation, there has 
been sin. Nature, as we should say, never forgives ; sin always 
entails punishment, not by any theological law, but simply by 
a natural law. The effects of an action go on in ever-widen- 
ing circles, a long series of results dates, by the mandate of 
necessities, from some primal source of good or evil act. It is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that Buddha seems to have 
intended to impress upon his hearers. " Do not talk about your 
soul," he would seem to have said, " its history and its dangers ; 
do not relieve yourself of all responsibility for single acts 
by believing in a self whose purity can be restored by sacrifice 
and oblation. And do not picture your soul's destiny in future 
ages. These are problems that do not come within the sphere 
of practical ethics. Realize this, however, that no single act 
you do is devoid of consequences that are incurable. If you are 
unhappy, it is the fault of certain acts in the past. Do not pro- 
long the dreary chain of suffering by fresh sin ; learn to get rid 
of passion and desire ; care not so much for the world's pleas- 
ures ; know that no peace can be gained except by him who feels 
that life can offer him nothing to tempt his longing, or feed 
his active ambition. Come unto me, and I will give you rest." 

The difference between such teaching and that of Christ is 
measured rather by the new religious ideas that Christ set be- 
fore men, <than by any large divergence in the strictly ethical 
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view. It is true that very different motives for unworldliness are 
presented by the later teacher. In Christianity the stress is laid 
upon the necessity of a present duty to be perfect, in prepara- 
tion for a better world, where there are many mansions ; while 
in the early Buddhism there is the simultaneous recognition 
that the world is unreal, and that yet there is no other but only 
Nirvana. In either case, however, if we confine ourselves strictly 
to the ethical aspects, the difference is one of degree rather than 
of kind. The tenets of both are more or less ascetic ; the neces- 
sity for rest is equally enforced by both ; while the restlessness 
of ambition and of desire are stigmatized in equal terms. Christ 
told his disciples not to allow themselves to take thought, just as 
he rebuked Martha for being troubled about many things, and 
as Paul told his converts to be careful for nothing. And no 
moralist has painted the workings of lust and passion, vanity and 
ostentation, more powerfully than is done in the " Sermon on the 
Mount." The futility of external rites, when desires are as yet 
unextinguished, is exactly in the spirit of Buddha's diatribe 
against sacrifice and self -mortification* In the case both of the 
Indian and the Christian reformer, the contention is clean 
against the ethics of theology, the practical outcome being to 
affirm the sanctity of daily acts, the ineffaceable character of 
sin, the necessity of pure motives and unselfish desires, rather 
than the entire annihilation of the present in the view of a stupen- 
dous future. Here, too, Socrates has essentially the same lesson. 
Life, he said, consists not in the abundance of things a man 
possesses ; it is not a continuous grubbing and grasping, an 
eternal attempt to outdo your neighbor. It is man's duty to get 
an internal harmony of some kind, a just equipoise of his facul- 
ties, so that desire may learn to be controlled by reason. And 
the same figure is used. Buddha compares the only moral life to 
a musical instrument, whose strings must not be either too tense 
or too loose ; and similarly the Platonic Socrates, in the first 
book of the " Republic," compares the just and virtuous man to 
a musician who will not try to screw his pegs up higher than a 
rival, but only aim at the just mean. 

* In the matter of purity, both make much the same point. " He who 
looks upon a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her 
in his heart," says Christ. " The monk that lowers himself to touch a 
woman's hand with corrupt thoughts, the order inflicts on him degradation," 
says Buddha. 
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The problems of life and thought that Socrates had to face 
were as different as were the characters respectively of Greek 
and Indian ; and yet the one common note of all ethical reforms, 
that which we have called their essential humanism, is even 
clearer in his case than in those of Buddha and Christ. Whatever 
be the sins and sorrows of humanity, deliverance is only reached 
by the human being's rising to the full height of his humanity, 
extending his view to every member of the common family, and 
carefully eliminating the excessive importance of the super- 
natural factor and the nameless terror of the unseen and un- 
known. Just as Christ, in a striking text, told his disciples not 
to say, Lo here or Lo there, for the kingdom of God was within 
them, so Socrates turned from the recognized agencies of the 
supernatural sacrifice and augury and superstitious rites to 
that inwardness of judgment which is the very essence of the 
modern view of conscience. " Like a chain of blind men," said 
Buddha, " is the discourse of the Brahmans ; he that is in front sees 
nothing, he that is in the middle sees nothing, he that is behind 
sees nothing. What then ? Is not the faith of the Brahmans 
vain?"* This anticipates by five hundred years Christ's re- 
buke of the Scribes, as " blind leaders of the blind." In smiliar 
fashion, Plato represented Socrates as discrediting, with bitter 
irony, the mythology of his country with its crying heroes and 
lying warriors and adulterous gods. But Socrates is not so much 
concerned with theology as he is with the scientific and practical 
thought of the day. The early philosophy of Greece had re- 
sulted in the creation of an impersonal nature, which was every- 
where dwarfing humanity by the dull iron weight of material 
necessity and physical law. Especially had the Atomist philos- 
ophy of Leucippus and Democritus produced a conception of 
the Kosmos that reduced everything — life, death, the soul, 
and the material form — to combinations and dissolutions of 
primordial atoms. Where, in the ceaseless whirl of warring 
molecules, could room be found for human thought and will 
and duty ? What, indeed, in this view of things, was morality 
but convention, as opposed to the drear reality of nature? 
Right and wrong, good and evil, what were they but the tem- 
porary enactment, for base utilitarian purposes, of those states 
that, in alternate analysis, were themselves nothing but the 
chance and temporary coagulation of masses of adhering atoms ? 
* Caukfeultanta (Majjhima N.). 
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And in close company with materialism came its twin sister, 
skepticism, expressing itself in the ingenious analysis of the 
sophists to show that all morality was relative to the individual, 
and that whatever seemed to a man to be true was true for him. 
And after skepticism its handmaid, that debasing cynicism 
which holds that there is nothing new and nothing true, and it 
does not much matter; and then — last scene in this eventful 
history — the inevitable pessimist Hegesias '° iretor-tfavaxos with his 
Old World plaint that life is not worth living. 

It is instructive for a modern age, beset by much the same 
phantoms, to observe the Socratic procedure. Buddha had 
declared war with windy Brahmanical metaphysics. Christ 
would have no discussion with the Scribes on a future state, and 
referred men back to mundane duties. Socrates professed his 
entire dissidence with conjectural physics. He had read the 
doctrines of natural philosophers, but he would have nothing to 
do with them. Even Anaxagoras, who had made the world de- 
pend on intelligence, is rejected by Socrates as soon as he brings 
in material agencies. For him the pressing problem is man, and 
ethics the only study. " He would even converse," Xenophon 
tells us in the " Memorabilia," " about human affairs, asking 
what was pious and what impious, what honorable and what 
base, what just and what unjust, what was self-control and what 
madness, what was courage and what cowardice, what was a 
city and what a politician, who was the born leader of men and 
what the proper way of governing them. When men knew these 
things, he called them free-born and honorable ; and when they 
knew them not, he thought them rightly styled slaves." For the 
sophists, with their skeptical disintegration of opinions, and 
their cynical reference of morals to individual relativity of judg- 
ment, he had another method of argument. "Which is most 
characteristic of humanity," he asked, " its endless diversity of 
opinions, or those stable judgments that are founded on careful 
comparison of instances and methodical inferences ? How shall 
we define the human being, by his views and notions and fancies, 
or by his reason and thought ? " If opinion leads to difference 
among men, let thought show in all men its essential identity. 
In all opinions, let us find the common ground, the underlying 
unity, the scientific definition ; and so shall we base ethics on sure 
foundations and make logic the instrument to universal truth. 
Here, as elsewhere, the reformer is the mediator between men, 
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the healer of discords, the advocate of unity. He will include in 
the range of discussion nothing but "what has reference to human 
interests, but he will extend those interests till they include the 
whole of humanity. If Christ represents the spiritual side of 
this enthusiasm for humanity, by preaching the common brother- 
hood of men in view of a common relation to a Divine Father, 
Socrates represents the intellectual side, by laying stress on the 
unity of all men in the common ideas of thought and the universal 
laws of intelligence. The difference between them is not so 
much a difference of method as the necessity for meeting different 
problems. Socrates had to cure an intellectual disease, while 
Christ had to remove the burden of theological intolerance. 

Even in logical method, a tolerable parallel might be made 
out between Socrates and Buddha. Gotama, too, seems to have 
proceeded by the same maieutic method of dialectics that is 
usually associated with the name of the Athenian philosopher ; 
and with him, as with Socrates, the interlocutor is generally 
reduced to simple Yes and No, overcome by the triumphant 
course of his questioner's argument. The metaphor of the lute 
has been referred to before, but the story is so Socratic that it 
may be transcribed in full. Buddha has a conversation with a 
young man named Sona (Mahavagga, V., 1-15 seq.), who, after 
trying ascetic observances to the full, and becoming aware of 
their fruitlessness, is minded to fall back on a life of enjoyment. 
The story proceeds thus : 

" How is it, Sona, were you able to play the lute before you left home t" 
"Yes, sire." "What do you think, then, Sona, if the strings of your lute 
are too tightly strung ; will the lute give out the proper tone and be fit to 
play?" " It will not, sire." "And what do you think, Sona, if the strings 
of your lute be strung too slack; will the lute then give out the proper tone 
and be fit to play V "It will not, sire." " But how, Sona, if the strings of 
your lute be not strung too tight or too slack ; if they have the proper degree of 
tension ; will the lute then give out the proper sound and be fit to play f " 
"Yes, sire." "In the same way, Sona, energy too much strained tends to 
excessive zeal, and energy too much relaxed tends to apathy. Therefore, 
Sona, cultivate in yourself the mean of energy, and press on to the mean in 
your mental powers, and place this before you as your aim." 

The moral of the story is clearly the same as that conveyed 
by the well-known incident of the aged apostle found playing 
with a tame partridge. In fact, the method of proving spiritual 
truth by means of analogies drawn from daily life was common 
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to Buddha, Socrates, and Christ. " I will show you a parable," 
says Buddha. " By a parable many a wise man perceives the 
meaning of what is being said." And his parables are often 
drawn from the same sources as those with which we are 
familiar in the Gospels. There is a parable of the sower, 
wherein the teacher declares that the seed he sows is faith, and 
good works are the rain that fertilizes it. There is a parable of 
a mustard-seed, though with a different application from 
Christ's. There is a parable of the tares, which in Buddhist 
terminology is the tirana-grass, so noxious a weed in a rice-field. 
And there is a parable of the flood that comes down suddenly 
and carries away the careless sleeper. Buddha's preaching of 
deliverance is compared to the work of a physician; and an 
elaborate parable compares the tempter that tries to lure men to 
false paths, and the deliverer that leads them back to the way 
of salvation. The following sentences, too, have a curiously 
familiar sound : 

"What men call treasure, when laid up in a deep pit, profits nothing, and 
may easily be lost ; but the real treasure is that laid up by man or woman 
through charity and. piety, temperance and self-control. The treasure thus 
hid is secure, and passes not away ; though he leave the fleeting riches of the 
world, this man takes with him a treasure that no wrong of others and no 
thief can steal." " For never in this world does hatred cease by hatred ; 
hatred ceases by love; this is always its nature." "Let us live happily, 
then, not hating those that hate us ; let us live free from hatred among men 
that hate." " Let a man overcome anger by kindness, evil by good." "An- 
ger, drunkenness, obstinacy, bigotry, deception, envy, self-praise, dispar- 
aging others, highmindedness, evil communications, — these constitute 
uncleanness; not, verily, the eating of flesh." "Neither abstinence from 
fish or flesh, nor going naked, nor shaving the head, nor matted hair, nor 
dirt, nor a rough garment, nor sacrifices to Agni (fire) will cleanse a man 
not free from delusions." " To abhor and cease from sin, abstinence from 
strong drink, not to be weary in well-doing, — these are the greatest blessing. 
Eeverence and lowliness, contentment and gratitude, the hearing of the law 
at due seasons, — this is the greatest blessing. To be long-suffering and 
meek, to associate with the peaceful, religious talk at due seasons, — this is 
the greatest blessing." 

After Buddha had gone, Saripulta (who is the St. Paul, as 
Aranda is the St. John, and Moggattama the St. Peter of 
Buddhism) becomes the Prime Minister, and his body-guard 
are clad in metaphorical armor, such as St. Paul himself de- 
scribed in his Roman prison. The saints are to take earnest 
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meditation as their breast-plate, continual mindfulness as their 
shield, patience as a staff, the Dhamma or true doctrine as a 
sword, and the insight of apostleship as a gem to adorn their 
helmet. For it was a battle they had to fight, a victory they 
had to win, under a leader who had himself gone on in front to 
show the way. 

If the death of Buddha seems wanting in dignity, as com- 
pared with the tragic deaths of Socrates and Christ, it is yet not 
devoid of a certain simple pathos, which almost approaches 
nobility. Buddha, having looked his last at Vesali, journeys on 
to KusinarS, and on the way contracts the sickness that was to 
terminate his life. Aranda, the beloved disciple, is with him to 
attend his last hours, and to his ears are communicated the 
final speeches of the Master : 

" ' Whoever, Aranda, male disciple or female follower, lay-brother or lay- 
sister, lives in the truth in matters both great and small, these bring to the 
Perfect One the highest honor, glory, praise, and credit. Therefore, Aranda, 
must ye practise thinking, Let us live in the truth in matters great and 
small.' But Aranda went into the house and wept, saying, ' I am not yet 
free from infirmities, I have not yet reached the goal, and my master, who 
takes pity on me, will soon enter into Nirvana.' Then Buddha sent one of 
the disciples to him, saying, ' Go, O disciple, and say to Aranda in my 
name, The Master wishes to speak with thee, friend.' Thereupon Aranda 
went in to the Master, bowed himself before him, and sat down beside him. 
But Buddha said to him, ' Not so, Aranda, weep not, sorrow not. Have I 
not ere this said to thee, that from all that man loves and from all that man 
enjoys, from that must man part, give it up, tear himself from it f How can 
it be, Aranda, that that which is born, grows, is made, which is subject to 
decay, should not pass awayf That cannot be. But thou, Aranda, hast 
long honored the Perfect One, in love and kindness, with cheerfulness, 
loyally and unwearyingly, in thought, word, and deed.. Thou hast done 
well, Aranda; only strive on, soon wilt thou be free from impurities.' 
Buddha, shortly before his departure, said to Aranda : ' It may be, Aranda, 
that ye shall say, the world has lost its master. We have no master more. 
Ye must not think thus, Aranda. The law, Aranda, and the ordinance, 
which I have taught and preached unto you, these are your master, when I 
am gone hence.' And to his disciples he said: 'Hearken, O disciples, I 
charge ye ; everything that cometh into being passeth away. Strive without 
ceasing.' These were his last words." ("Mahaparinibbana Sulta," from 
which Br. Olbenberg quotes, p. 202.) 

So died Buddha, at the age of eighty years, about four hun- 
dred and eighty years before the Christian era; and toward 
sunrise the nobles of Kusinara burned his body before the city 
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gates, with all the honors that are shown to the relics of uni- 
versal monarchs. 

If all this lacks the solemn interest of Socrates discoursing 
on the immortality of the soul in his Athenian prison, as it cer- 
tainly falls far short of the tragic grandeur of Christ dying on 
the cross, it yet illustrates the calmness with which humanity, 
to those who can understand its nature and limits, can face its 
own instant dissolution. The appropriate parallel to these last 
wprds of Buddha are the words of Socrates to his Athenian 
judges, in Plato's "Apology," or Christ's discourse to his dis- 
ciples at the conclusion of the Last Supper. To Buddha, expect- 
ing the passionless tranquillity of Nirvana ; to Socrates, wavering 
between the alternative that death is the seeing of the happy 
heroes of the olden time, or else a long sleep and the best of 
sleeps ; to Christ, looking back to a completed life's duty with 
the confidence that " it is finished," — there could be no sting in 
death, no victory for the grave. For humanity creates its own 
terrors, a,nd it is in the power of humanity to banish them or 
to rise above them. 

W. L. Courtney. 



